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The Committee on Agriculture each year, |benefited thereby. It is not probable that| the present; and as to the future—if they ever A RURAL HOME FOR ME. REARING CALVES. DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
feeling that their Legislative existence was short, |every individual would be alike benefited by) think of a future, in this life I mean—why, let BY JAMES HARKNESS. Herdsmen and others who have had some ex- SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 








‘Our Home, our Country and our Brother Man.” 





ADDRESS OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE TO 
THE LEGISLATURE. 
To the Hon. Senateand House of Representatives, 
in Legislature assembled : 


Genttewen: The Board of Agriculture, hav- 
ing finished the business of their session, and 
finding no Legislative Committee of Agriculture 
as yet appointed, through whom to communicate 
their propositions to you, take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you direct, with a view of giving an 
expose, or general outline of their doings, and| 
what they ask of you to do in order to consum- 





and having enough of other duties to perform, 


’| suffered this provision of the Statute to become 


| a dead letter, and every thing which was trans- 
| mitted from the Agricultural Societies, and 
| which the framers of the law intended should 
| be published and scattered freely and liberally 
among the people for their information, by way 
of recompense for the pecuniary encouragement 
given from the public treasury, seemed to be 
engulfed in oblivion, and to sléep ‘the sleep 
that knows no waking.” 

When the Board met last year, in obedience 
to the requirement of the Statute which brought 
them together, they took this subject into 
consideration. 

They aceordingly sent a messenger to the 
Secretary of State, requesting to be put in 
possession of the returns of the several Societies, 
that they supposed had, for a score of years, 


| been accumulating in his office, and from which 


mate their plan of operations, for the improve-| they expected to glean a rich harvest of practi- 
ment of Agriculture, and Agriculturists in) cal matter, such as would be valuable to put in- 
Maine. | to the hands, not only of the farmer, but of the 


Last year, on assembling together, the Board | 


found awaiting their action, no small amount of 
work, which had for three or four years accumu- 
lated from session to session of the Legislature, 
it having been summarily disposed of by the 
Legislature of one year, very quietly referring it 
to the next. 

In this way the recommendations of one or 
two Governors in relation to agriculture, and 


general reader. To their surprise, but a few 
papers could be found. The Secretary very 
politely gave up to them all that he had, and 
which were all that had ever found their way: 
back to him, after being laid by him before the 
Legislature. What had become of them, was 
more than we could ascertain. They were prob- 
ably entombed in some solitary cloister of the 
State House, there to remain unseen and undis- 





the Legislative reports on the same subject of at 
least three sessions, together with the petitions, 
from many worthy citizens of the State, came! 
into their hands from the Legislature of 1852. 

These related principally to two propositions, | 
viz: Ist. The establishing and endowing an| 
agricultural college. 2d. The commencing of| 
a stock, and experimental farm. 

In obedience to the request of the Legislature. | 
the Board gave these subjects a careful, patient | 
and thorough investigation. They thought the} 
condition of the finances of the State and pub-| 
lic opinion, was not yet in a condition to war-| 


turbed, save by foraging rats, who probably be- 
lieve they are fulfilling ‘‘their manifest destiny”’ 
by feathering their nests at the public expense. 

On considering this state of things, the Board 
came to the conclusion to gather together the 
transactions of the several Societies as far back 
as 1850, thus commencing at a decennial period, 
and putting the amount of the three first years 
subsequent to 1850, into one volume. 

There has been no small trouble in collecting 
these transactions no further back than this, 
but such part of them as could be found are 


rant the founding of an agricultural college in) now in press, and will sooa be issued for your 


the State. 

They therefore turned their attention to ma-| 
turing a plan of commencing, with the least} 
possible outlay of capital, a State stock and ex-| 
perimental farm of the kind prayed for. 

This, accompanied with an elaborated report, 
made out by an able committee of the Board, | 
was submitted to your predecessors through the 
legitimate channels, with the expectation that 
it would receive a candid hearing, and calm) 
investigation, and be made to stand on its merits, | 
or fall by its demerits. We regret to say that 
it did neither—that but little investigation was 
made into the subject, but that it was finally 
rendered undesirable, and a guietus given it by-| 
uniting it with an incongruous matter. 

Gentlemen, we would speak respectfully of| 
and respectfully ¢o the Legislature of our State, | 
—but, we have also a right as a legally consti- 





distribution. We trust that in this you will 
find a volume, in which will be perpetuated 
much valuable agricultural matter, by which 
the requirements of your Statutes, so long neg- 
lected, will be fulfilled, and with which you will 
be enabled to reciprocate the favors you have 
received, and are still receiving from many of 


your sister States, who have for years been oc- 
easionally enriching your State library by send-, 


ing their own documents of this character, with- 
out receiving a similar return from you. After 
this, the transactions of each year can be easily 
procured and put into an enduring form. Pro- 
gress has already been in the collection and ar- 
rangement of those for 1853. . The publication 
of these volumes will, of course, involve some 
expense. The true friends to the improvement 
and elevation of the productive classes, by the 
| spread of practical knowledge among the people, 


them. This is true of every other study. All| posterity go west, and find new lands, as they 
do not receive and retain them alike, and yet,| did. They make money, and easily too. If a 
experience proves that it is a wise provision in man has help enough, he must get rich in spite 
our laws, that every child in our land, shall) of himself, raising ont ' 
have the privilege of making itaduty toat-| The railroad bas rough & market to nearly 
aca tn ee. every town, and from one load of cotton sent to 
You all remember, Gentlemen, the story of market the planter from $300 to $500, 
according as he sends sig or eight bags, and the 
the sower who went out to sow. It wasfirsttold| ". ‘And this i anal! h 
ty Hes thet sda callin entous| Price. Am this isno small advantage, the easy 
y lips that were won u momen : , 
. ° marketing. of cotton... — Seiad 
truths in the most. simple language. It wae . . 
told to ill h ne of hisher teachi With regard to ploughing, planting, &c., I 
to Cinaioate he Watts ie) sad ” wa must defer until another time, when perchance 
than those we plead for, but will “PP y equa") | T shall want to laugh with you about the ante- 
well in answer to our objectors. Behold 4) dijuvian tools of husbandry in use here. 
sower went forth to sow; and it came to pass,| Beautiful as the whole process of cotton mak- 
as he sowed, some seed . fell by the way side,’ ing is to the sight and hearing, and feeling too, 
and the fowls of the air came and ver amret yet there is a dark side to this picture, which I 
itup. And some fell on stony ground, where it' am not disposed to present to you as I see it, 
had not much earth, and immediately it sprang. from the fact that I cannot do so with sufficient 
up because it had no depth of earth ; but when | knowledge of the whole facts. One thing I am 
the sun was up, it was scorched, and because it} sure of,—that of all the conditions under which 
had no root it withered away. And some fell| a man may be born, the particular two for which 
among thorns, and the thorns sprang up and | he should ever be filled with gratitude are, that 
choaked it, and it yielded no fruit. And other| he was born in a free country and on a Farm, 
fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that} without a dime superfluous—by which I mean 
sprang upand increased, and brought forth,some| so poor that he must work for a livelihood. 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. | Then will he be likely to answer the end of his 
He that hath ears to hear let him hear.’’ being, and glorify his creator. When every man 
Gentlemen, we ask you to sow the seed—sow | receives a just reward for his labor, honest labor, 
it broad cast. Sow it on the hill top and in the | the millenium will have taken place. Can any- 
valley—sow it in the field and in the forest—| ee be ae a than — pes _ 
sow it in the city and in the hamlet. Let it) #048 and head’—which two classes of people 
fall where it will, —by the way side, on seal are alone worthy of respect in this world. But 








Sow it with a liberal hand and a living faith, 
and trust in God for the harvest. 
With much respect, your obt. servants, 
Henry Littiey President. 
E. Hotes, Secretary. 





In Boarp or Acricutturr, 
Avevsta, Me., Jan. 30, 1854. 


Read, accepted, and ordered that the Secre- 
tary be directed to communicate the same, to 
the Legislature now assembled. 

? Henry Littte, President. 
* 


E. Hormes, Seerctery. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE AT THE SOUTH.—NO. 2. 

But to return. To look upon acotton field 
in full*bloom is truly a beautiful sight. And 
has not man gained an important and immortal 
victory over nature here? Here, then, let us 








among the victors over nature, and not among 


brothers to destroy their equally foolish brothers 
in the most savage and fiend-like manner, in war. 
They are the only warriors, deserving the name, 
who war with nature, their superior, and who 


warrants them to come off victorious ;—and 
with additional knowledge of the right tactics 
used in such a warfare. 


But I must talk about cotton, not agriculture. 


find men worthy to rule over and direct us—} 


the unfortunate class, who direct their inferior. 


invites them to a friendly battle, in which she’ 


ground, on thorny ground, on good ground. | for the mammon priests, land-sharks or money- 


shavers, and speculators in lands, who, with 
| their spectre visages, haunt our little towns and 
villages and cities—what, woe shall be saved 
them! Their principal business and talent is to 
reckon per cent., and how joyful the contempla- 
| tion that,’ according to not theggorst philoso- 
| phers, they will be doomed to oMeatats interest 
| on imaginary stocks to alleternity. Let us, then, 
worship the worker. 
Lafayette, Chambers Co., Ala. 


YANKEE. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 
| Mr. Epiror:—Can you inform me what is 
| the best work, of diseases of tho Horse, &c., 
land where it can be obtained, and at what 
' price? If you will have the goodness to answer 
the above enquiry, you will greatly oblige me. 
Yours, &e., G. F. Saxsorn. 
North Dixmont, Jan. 22, 1854. 


| Nore. Wecannotsay which is the best work, 
| but there are many very good ones. Cole's 
American Veterinary, price 50 cts. may be had 
at the Farmer office, or of J. P. Jewett & Co 
Boston. Youatt on the Horse, with Skinner’s 
notes, price about a dollar, can be had at the 
Book stores. C. M. Saxton, of New York, will 
furnish you with all sorts of books of the 
kind. [Ep. 


| 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WHERE ARE THE CORN SHELLERS? 
Mr. Eprror :—Will you or some of your sub- 


tuted board, and as individual citizens,to a corres- | will not regget this—and if any of our o'er careful 


onding treatment. We have a right to expect,| .. ical m ‘ 
a den any matter submitted = pit Scoreal friends, whose patriotism ebhs and flows in unison 


| with the rise and fall of funds in the treasury,— 


They do not cultivate the soil—they plant and | seribers please to inform me, if there are any 
crop until nature refuses to be treated so, and) corn shellers manufactured, to be propelled by 
then they turn her off, out to pasture, and take) the common horse powers, used in threshing 


respectable source, relative to the subjects on) 
which we are appointed to act, shall have re-| 
ceived from us due deliberation, and by much | 
care and labor been fully matured and reported | 
to you in legitimate form, it would receive fair 
discussion, and honorable, manly action, for or 
against it, and not, as was the case to which we 
allude, be trampled to death ‘*between the porch 
and the altar,’’ or, in other words, be throttled 
between the two houses. 

Another subject submitted to your predeces- 
sors, and one which the board greatly desired 





more mindful of cash than of the country, should 
become nervous on account of the expense this 
publication involves, we would say to them,—it 
is but a small, very small instalment of a debt 
long since due to the farmers of Maine, and but 
a tithe of what would have been taken, had not 
the requirements of the law been disregarded 
for more than twenty years last past, and the 
people thereby deprived of what they hada 
right to expect and even demand. 

During the present session of the Board, many 








should receive a favorable response, was a me-| 
morial, asking for the resumption and comple- 
tion of the geological survey of the State. The! 
Board still have the same opinion in regard to! 
the importance and utility of said survey, and 
have unanimously voted to repeat and reiterate, 
with a few prefatory remarks, the same request 
and same arguments which were laid before the 
Legislature last year. Will you have the good- 
ness, when they shall be laid before you, to give 
them careful consideration, and take some 
definite action thereon ? 

Another subject which occupied the attention 
of the former, as well as that of the present 
Board, is the publication of the transactions of 
the several Agricultural Societies in the State. 
It is now more than twenty years since the sys- 





propositions from the friends of Agriculture in 
different sections of the State, have been received 
and considered. After much deliberation, they 
have come to the conclusion that the greatest 
and most pressing need of the day is a better 
agricultural education among the masses. To 
effect this, after a very free and patient discus- 
sion and investigation of the different methods 
proposed, the members of the Board have come 
to the conclusion that none appear to be so sim- 
ple, easy and effectual, as that of introducing the 
study of the first rudiments and elementary prin- 
ciples of agriculture into our common schools. 
To bring this about, the first step must be for 
you to pass a short act, additional to ‘‘An act to 
provide for the education of youth,” and an- 
other, providing for the selection of a suitable 





tem of establishing county Agricultural Socie- 
ties was embodied into a law, and took its 
place among the statutes of Maine. The act of 
1832 made it imperative on those Societies, 
through their proper officers, to transmit to the 
Secretary of State, such portion of their doings 
as related to the monies received from the State, 
together with such reports, statements, essays, 
&c.,as were given in, during their operations, 
and that the Secretary of State, should, each 
year, lay them before the Legislature, and their 
Agricultural Committee publish them, or parts 
of them to be distributed among the people. 

These documents, above named, were annually 
sent to the Secretary of State, and by him laid 
before the Legislature, but their Committee 
probably found their time too much occupied to 
take further notice of them, or to become com- 
pilers of agricultural reports ; and consequently, 
they disregarded this part of the laws, and 
nothing of the kind ever appeared from them 
or by their sanction. 

At the time of the revision of the Statutes in 
1840, this portion of the chapter relating to 
agriculture, was revised, but the Legislative 
Committee on Agriculture, was again empower- 
ed to select the matter from the several re- 
turns, and publish them as a legislative docu- 
ment. 

This arrangement proved as inefficient and 
operative as before; for although Agricultural 
Societies increased in numbers, and, by conse- 
quence, an increased amount of agricultural 
matter was, or should have been transmitted 


from the Societies to the Secretary, and by him 
communicated to thedLegislature, yet the whole 


text book. This branch of study has been so 
thoroughly neglected, that it is difficult to find 
a rudimentary work on Agriculture, exactly 
suitable to put into the hands of the young 





| beginner. 


A committee of the Board was appointed last 
year, to examine and select such an one, but, 
after searching diligently nearly a year, have 
reported, this session, that they had not been 
successful, and could not recommend any of those 
that they had examined. The Board have 
therefore taken the initiatory steps to have one 
prepared, and hope that the Legislature will co- 
| operate with them in effecting that object. 

In obedience to the wish of a large and highly 
respectable and intelligent convention of far- 
mers, and the friends of Agriculture, recently 
held in this city, as expressed in a series of 
resolutions passed by them, and communicated 
to the Board, they will also submit to your 
Committee on Agriculture, when appointed, a 
plan of modifying one at least of the acade- 
mies, or higher seminaries in each county, so as 
to have a department of practical agriculture 
connected with it. 


Our strongest hope, however, is in the intro- 
duction of the elementary principles—the A B 
C of ‘Agriculture, into our common schools— 
thereby, early implanting a taste for the pursuit 
in the tender minds of the two hundred and 
fifty thousand pupils in Maine, and so bending 
the young twig, that when it shall have come 
to a stately tree, it will shade and protect this 
indispensable, noble, sinless, life-sustaining oc- 
cupation. 

We have heard but one objection to this course, 








process was unproductive as ever of any agri-| viz: that such studies wold be abstruse, dry, 


cultural publications by the State. 


and uninteresting, and that but few would be 


up more land. The only manure I have heard! 
of their using is cotton seed, of which they have | 
great abundance, and puta handful in every| 
hill of corn, if they manure it at all. So you 
see corn will grow from cotton seed, and dead 
ones too. The negroes pick the cotton, gin it, 
(get out the seed,) and pack it, (screw it into 
bales of about 500 Ibs. each To pick 100 lbs. 
of cotton is a fair day’s work ; 150, good ; 200, 
better; and 300, extra. But the seed is two- 
thirds the gross weight—1700 lbs. picked cotton 
making about 500 ginned. The picking of it is 
hard work, as I know from trial, and makes a 


thy of his reward.”” It is not heavy work, but 
back-aching. Each hand's basket is weighed 


“gojering.’’ Two acres to one bale (500 Ibs.) 
is considered a fair crop here—225 lbs. packed 
cotton to the acre, at 10 cts. per pound, which 
you see is $22.50 from one acre, making no 
deduction for expenses. They plant from two 
to six or seven hundred acres, according to size 
of plantation and number of hands, (niggers.) 
Some planters have a small army from 3 to 500, 
more commonly 100 slaves—and more commonly 
still, only a small regiment of from 40 to 60— 
and most common here, a small company from 
2 to 30,—with which mighty warriors they make 
their attacks on nature, and, to my thinking, 
shamefully abuse her, notwithstanding her un- 
unbounded generosity. 

The land is cropped until its strength is ex- 
hausted, and then turned into common, as they 
have only one pasture in the State. The culti- 
vated fields only are fenced. 


. They commence picking the cotton about 
the middle of August, and continue to pick, 
according to number of “hands” and acres, 
until sometime in March, when the ploughers 
catch up with the ‘ pickers,’’ and sometimes 
they will not have itall picked in season to sow, 
when they just plow it allin. Remember they 
pick all through the winter, if the crop require, 
until sowing time again, having Christmas week 
for frolicking, fandangoes and all sorts of rustics 
—so that for the cotton grower there seems to 
be no chance to rest. There is no resting from 
labors here, that is, if one would thrive farming. 

After the cotton is picked, it is carried to the 
gin house and the seed taken out. Formerly it 
was picked out by the fingers, at which a man 
might pick a pound per day ; bnt now, with the 
improved gin, with from 40 to 60 circular, ser- 
rated fingers (saws,) and afan, he can gin or 
clear from 2000 to 3000 pounds per day. What 
an engine of war is that! 


Packing was formerly, I understand, done 
with an iron bar—and that within a few years— 
in round bags, at which a man could pack from 
200 to 300 per day. But now by means of the 
screw, the bales are packed at the rate of 8 to 
12 per day, (4000 to 5000 lbs.) 

They have perfected the process of fitting the 
cotton for the market to a surprising degree, 
but the improvement in the cultivation of the 
plant is very slow, as is the whole farming pro- 
cess. They have lands enough, and the word 
is, get the most possible in the easiest way, for 











man think of that passage, ‘‘the laborer is wor-| 


at noon and night, so there is no room for) 


machines? If so, where can they be found, 
and what is the expense # J.S. B. 


Nore. Corn shellers of different kinds are 
manufactured by L. Whitman, of Winthrop. 
Whether they are made strong enough to be 
attached toa horse power, we do not know. 
They should be made pretty stélt for that. [Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW SHALL WE KILL WITCH GRASS? 
Mr. Epitor :—I have lately purchased me a 
| small farm, which has been suffered to grow up 
| to witch grass, which I wish to kill out by put- 
ting on some kind of dressing. If you will tell 
| me how I can do so, by aline in the Farmer, 
| you will confer a great favor on a 
Brunswick, Jan. 24, 1854. 


Nore. Bury it deep by good plowing. We 
should think the Michigan plow would be excel- 
lent for this purpose. The first mould board, 
would turn the sod over and drop it to the 
bottom of the furrow, and the second would 
bury it completely. [Ep. 





Susscriper. 





Inpra Rupser Comps. Among the many pur- 
poses to which India rubber, or gum elastic, is 
put, is the manufacture of combs, in which it 
answers an excellent purpose. The gum, in its 
crude state, is subjected to a process which re- 
moves its peculiar odor, gives it a certain hard- 
ness and stiffness, and forms it into flat sheets 
of the proper thickness. It is next divided by a 
circular saw into long strips, after which the 
teeth of the combs are cut bya machine. The 
teeth are then ground and the combs polished, 
till they present a bright glossy lustre. To one 
who examines these combs for the first time, it 
seems almost impossible that they should be 
made of India rubber. 

An India Rubber Comb Company has been 
formed in this state, which holds the patent of 
this invention for the United States. The first 
and ruder process of the manufacture is per- 
formed at Connecticut, and the combs are cut 
and finished at a manufactory in Williamsburgh. 
They are as handsome as the finest combs made 
of horn or bone, and in some respects superior. 
They do not split, nor do they scratch the head 
‘and irritate the skin. They are not softened 
| either by oil or water ; they are sufficiently firm 
without being unpleasantly hard and rigid; nor 
are they subject to become warped, as other 
combs are. The invention has been very lately 
perfected, and the patent was taken outin 1351. 

[N. ¥. Evening Post. 








Tur Evenasnes AND Evesrows. In Circassia, 
Georgia, Persia, and India, one of the mother's 
earliest cares isto promote the growth of her 
children’s eyelashes, by tipping and removing 
the fine gossamer-like points witha pair of 
scissors, when they are asleep. By repeating 
this every month or six weeks, they become in 
time, long, close, finely curved, and of a silky 
gloss. The practice never fails to have the 
desired effect, and it is particularly useful when, 
owing to inflammation of the eyes, the lashes 





have been thinned or stunted. 
e [Rowland on the Hair. 
« 
an >. 





Away with your steeples, streets, and towers, 
Your towns and your cities vast; 
Where disease on extended pinions lowers, 
And the shadows of death are cast. 
Where the alley, dark as December’s gloom, 
Never shelters a ray of light; 
Where the fever’s flush, not the rose’s bloom, 
< ever bright in that living tomb, 
And the day is an endless night. 
Away! away, with your dens of death! 
“Tn the fields let me wander free! 
0, the hamming bird, 
And the lowing herd, 
And the green grass sward for me! 


Tell me not of your noble parks and squares, 
Of your crescents doubly grand, 
A home which the workman never shares, 
Though reared by his toiling hand. 
Nor point to their owners, pale and sear, 
Though robed in their gilded pride; 
Their freshest breath is but tainted air, 
For they live in a poisoned atmosphere, 
With the plague house side by side. 
Away! away, with your dens of death! 
In the fields let me wander free! 
Where the blush of health 
Stamps man’s true wealth; 
O, the hills and the dales for me! 


I love not the sound of the werkhouse bell, 
Nor the watchman’s stealthy tread, 
But the cheering tones of the breeze’s swell, 
And the husbandman’s voice instead. 
To stray on the bank of the limpid streams 
As they murmuring glide along; 
Or recline in the shade from the noontide beams, 
Or search out the haunts of my youthful dreams, 
And travel the woods among. 
Away! away, with your dens of death! 
In the fields let me wander free! 
O, the cottage low, 
Where the wild flowers grow, 
And the rivulets flow for me! 


0, give me the morning’s early dawn, 
And the landscape’s varied green, 
Where the lark in air, from the dewy lawn, 
In the cloud is but dimly seen! 
To sport with the breeze as it gently floats, 
And be fanned as the zephyrs play; 
And enraptured list to the warbled notes, 
As they gush in streams from a thousand throats, 
To hail the approach of day! 
Away! away, with your dens of death! 
In the fields let me wander free! 
O, the haunts of the dove 
Are the scenes that I love, 
0, the wood and the grove for me! 





COLDS IN SHEEP. 
These animals are not unfrequently affected 





with colds and coughs during the winter season, 
attended with mucous discharges, or running at 
the nose. The best and most effectual remedy 


perience in raising young cattle, have expressed 
various opinions in relation to the most proper 
course or mode of treatment to be pursued, some 
contending with a good deal of stringency for the 
natural way as they term it—i. e., permitting 
them to enjoy the company of their dams till four, 
five, six or ten months of age, while others as- 
sert with equal pertinacity, that the better way 
is to separate them from the cows when a few 
days old, and raise them.“‘by hand.” The 
farmer of course will reflect upon the relative 
advantages of the two methods, and consider 
the claims of each to preference before he adopts 
either. But after all, whether the one or the 
other is most expensive, will depend wholly, or 
in a great measure, upon the circumstances of 
time and place. In very many localities, the but- 
ter and cheese a judicious and economical dairy- 
man would be able to realize from the milk, or 
the milk itself, without manufacturing it, 
would be worth mére in ready cash, than the 
carcass of the calf, while in others, it would 
scarcely defray in the market the cost of manu- 
faeturing, while the calf would be valuable. A 
friend who has had much experience in dairying 
and rearing calves, has directed attention to the 
following able article on the subject in the Gen- 
esee Farmer. We present it from that sheet as 
conveying a most lucid and readily understand- 
able synopsis of our own views of what, in a 
large majority of cases, would unquestionably 
be found the most judicious and economical 
course for the farmer engaged in stock raising 
for the market, to pursue. [N. E. Farmer. 


“The cost in both casey ought to be taken 
into consideration. In the first instance, tho 
butter and cheese, which might be made from 
the milk, would amount to more in four months 
than the value of the calf at that age. In the 
latter the proceeds of the milk are nearly at- 
tained independent of the raising of the calf. 
This can be established by unquestioned and un- 
questionable authority. Then there is a, very 
great balance in favor of the latter. 

That the calf that runs with the cow four 
montis, will: somewhat exceed in growth and 
proportion the one reared by hand, is readily 


granted. But after that period, itis taken from | 


the cow, and has to graze to get its own living. 
There is a change of diet takes place; it shortly 
becomes stunted; its growth is chocked, and 
this too at the very period when it ought to be 
in the most thriving condition. The reared by 
hand becomes more and more accustomed to 
food, continues gradually to improve without 
receiving any checkin its growth, and when 


with which we are acquainted, is the spines and| winter arrives, is in far better condition than 


boughs of the white and yellow pine and hem- 
lock, andcommon tar. The latter should be 
rubbed over their noses, which may be easily | 
and effectually accomplished by spreading it on | 
a board and sprinkling salt over it. The animals | 
will devour the tar with the salt, and not with 
so much care as to prevent their noses from be-| 
coming pretty well smeared with it. Careful! 
attention and liberal keep will strengthen the) 
sheep, and greatly assist them in bearing up 
against this disease. 

After sheep have been kept on dry fodder 
several weeks, they highly relish green or succu- 
lent food. If they are confined to the yard, 
scatter over it the evergreens mentioned above, 
and they will be found t#leave the best timothy 
or clover and feed on the pine and hemlock 
leaves. Turnips, beets or carrots, chopt, and 
fed to sheep, tend to keep them strong and in a 
healthy condition, and there is nothing lost to 
the farmer in feeding these and occasionally a 
few beans or a little corn. They yield more wool, 
and are larger and stronger lambs, under such 
treatment, and afford more profit, than if scanti- 
ly fed. [New England Farmer. 





Curtne Hams. In the last Patent Office Re- 
port, James Campbell, of Weston, N. J., gives 
the following as a superior process for curing 
hams : 

‘* The best method I have found for curing 
hams is, after the hams have been cut, let them 
lie out on a shelf, where they can have plenty 
of cool air, so that the animal heat is entirely 
out of them before you attempt to put them 
down in salt; then corn them down for two or 
three days, after which drain off any bloody 
water which may come out ; and then make the 
following pickle sufficient to cover them: Take 
nine pounds of salt, three ounces of saltpetre, 
one ounce of saleratus, four pounds of brown 
sugar or molasses, and six gallons of water; let 
them lie in the above pickle from three to six 
weeks, according to the size of the hams, when 
you may take them out and smoke them with 
hickory or apple wood until sufficient to suit 
your taste. They should be taken ,down and 
hung up in a dry, cool place, in bags, to protect 
them from the flies. 

I have hams cured after the above method, 
which were almost as fine when eighteen months 
old as wheu taken trom the smoke house. And 
while upon the subject of hams, I would farther 
say that, when you boil them, they ghould be 
boiled until done, in good soft water ; and when 
nearly done, throw in a handful of clean Timo- 
thy hay ; it absorbs all impurities which may be 
around the outside of the ham. As soon as 
done, take out the hay, but leave the ham in 
the water until nearly cold, when you may take 
it out.” 





Truser Derrepations. The Milwaukie News 
says, depredations upon the United States tim- 
ber lands have extended as up as La Crouse 
on the Wisconsin side of the Mississippi, and 
up to the mouth of the Iowa on the Iowa side 
of the Mississippi. Extensive depredations have 
also beer made on both sides of the Wisconsin 
river, and on the Black River. Speaking of a 
recent seizure, the News says: An idea may 
be formed of the extent of tnese thieving opera- 
tions, and of the damage not only to the United 
States, but to Wisconsin and Iowa, when we 
state that the amount seized at Dubuque covers 
a space of three acres, piled eight feet high ! 
But this is hardly a moiety. Ties are piled up 
in small quantities all over the localities we have 
mentioned. We are gratified to learn, however, 
that the moét of them have probably been seized 
before this. 4 





the others. 


There are different procedures in preparing 
the mess for the calf. Each one has a favorite 
plan. One mixes with a small portion of milk, a 
portion of boiled potatoes and fine bran. Another 
boils the milk, and lets it stand till it cools to 
the temperature of milk from the cow. The 
plan most generally adopted (and perhaps the 
best,) is, to let the milk stand twelve hours, at 
first, when it is skimmed, heated to the tem- 
perature of the cow and a handful of shorts and 
flour added to each calf's mess. Four or five 
quarts is at first a proper quantity. This is to 
be gradually increased as judgment can best 
decide. After four or five weeks, whey, with a 
small quantity of shorts added, can be taken 
with equal success. Calves raised in this manner 
are more gentle and docile than when they run 
with the cows, and can be better managed 
through the winter, and most generally after- 
wards. Another very important consideration 
is, they soon forget their mother, and the trouble 
of keeping them separate through the fall and 
winter is dispensed with.” 





Tue Wnrate Fisnery. We learn from the 
annual review of the Whale Fishery, published 
in the Whalemen’s List, that the importation 
of oil and bone has been larger the past year, 
than that of any year since 1848, and that the 
trade continues to sustain itself, with even less 
than the fluctuations incident to most branches 
of commerce. Prices have ranged high during 
the year. The total importations into the Uni- 
ted States for 1853, are as follows :—Sperm oil, 
103,077 barrels; whale oil, 260,114 bbls.; whale- 
bone, 5,652,300 lbs. There are now employed 
in the whale fishery, 602 ships and barques, 28 
brigs, and 88 schooners, making a total tonnage 
of 208,029, more than three quarters of which 
is owned in Massachusetts. The remainder is 
owned in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
York. There has been an increase of tonnage 
the past year, of 1743 tons. In 1853 about 235 
ships cruised in the northern seas, two of which 
were lost. The number cruising in those lati- 
tudes is 48 less than last year. It is estimated 
that the catch this season will barely come up 
to the average. 





Grare Cuttore in Onto. After many years 
of expérimental culture in Cincinnati and neigh- 
boring counties, grape culture has at length be- 
come well understood, and is becoming profita- 
ble. By a recent communication in the Co- 
lumbian of that city, we learn that within a 
circle of twenty miles around Cincinnati there 
are 1,200 acres planted with the vine, 800 acres 
of which were in bearing this year, and produced 
an average of 400 gallons of wine to the acre, 
making an average of 320,000 gallons. Some of 
the best vineyards yield 600 and 800 gallons to 
the acre, but others where the ‘rot’’ prevailed 
did not average over 150 gallons per acre. 





Morrar-ror Carvers. In building a chim- 
ney, put a quantity of salt into the mortar with 
which the inner courses of brick are to be laid. 
The effect will be that there never will be any 
accumulation* of soot in that chimney. The 
philosophy is thus stated: The saltin that 
portion of the mortar which is exposed absorbs 
moisture from the atmosphere in ct! — 
day. The soot thus becoming damp, falls down 
to the fire place. In consequence there is never 
any accumulation, and as it is only a little that 
there is to fall, no inconvenience results. This 

be ish discovery. Itis used 
appears to be an ‘ 
with success in Canada. [Lewiston Journal. 


How to Coox a Catr’s Heap. The follow- 
ing is said to be a literal translation of a direc- 
tion in an old French Cookery Book, how to 
cook a Calf's Head. The recipe may be use- 
ful to the thrifty housewife, and the style in 





which it is written will furnish amusement to 
gravity itself : 

‘*First choose your head, as thick and as fat 
as you can, them plunge itim two gallons of 
water, which must be nearly boiling ina pan 
on the fire; let your head remain about ten 
minutes, then take it out by the ear, and after 
remaining a short time scrape the hair off with 
the back of a,knife, without injuring your 
cheek, and pull your eyes out ; break your jaw- 
bone, and saw your head in two without smash- 
ing your brains, which take out carefully, set it 
Lin cold water to get clean and white ; them pull 
out your tongue, scrape and dry it, having pre- 








viously boiled it with your head, which alter 
two hours ebullition will feel as soft as possible, 
when see that yourhead is in the centre of the 
dish—your tongue divided in two, and placed 
on each side of it ; sharp,sauce is allowed to be 
served with either your head or tongue.”’ 

To now Trirz. Wash it clean and put it on 
to boil in plenty of water, with four or six 
moderately sized onions. When the onions are 
quite soft, the tripe will be boiled enough. 
Serve it with the onions in a hash-dish, with a 
little of the liquor in which it has been boiled, 
and plain melted butter in a cup. 

It will be greatly improved thus; about ten 
minutes before it is done, strain off all the li- 
quor and replace it with a cupful of milk, roll 
alump of butter in some flour, add a little 
chopped lemon-peel, pepper, and salt; mix all 
well together, and let it boil gently for about 
ten minutes. This way of dressing tripe is both 


cheap and delicious. 


: 





| 





a) 


Hastet Sauce. Put on the feet and liver of 
|the pig, with just enough water to cover them, 
| with a little salt. Let them stew slowly ; when 
foet are tender, take them up, cut them in 
| two or three picees, but not take out the bones; 
|chop the liver, return itand the feet to tho 
\liquor they were boiled in; set the stew-pan 
over the fire, add pepper, salt and sweet-mar- 
‘joram to the taste. Roll a piece of butter in 
| flour, and stir in to thicken the gravy, add two 
| glasses of port wine and serve it hot. Any 
|kind of spice may be added. 
[National Cook Book. 

Cranperry Saver. Pick and wash your cran- 
berries, and add half a teacup of water toa 
quart ; stew them till they will mash, then add 
the sugar; let them boil a few minutes, and 
pour them, while warm, into the dishes they 
are to be served in. [National Cook Book. 

To Renew a Biacx Coton. Black garments 
frequently lose their lustre, and become brown 
by use. Their original color may be restored 
by making an infusion of logwood, and apply- 
ing the liquor with a sponge so as to saturate 
the rusty parts of the garment, when it may be 
driedand pressed off with a hot iron. 





tt. 
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MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 

Mr. Tucker :—On receiving the last number 
of the Cultivator, I read a notice of th® sample 
of sugar and molasses I sent you. On my re- 
turn home, I found I was mistaken as to where 
we obtained the receipt. It was given us by 
the Hon. J. S. Pettibone of this town, and was 
taken by him from some agricultural work or 
from a Patent Office report, he is not certain 
which, but thinks it was taken from the report. 

This specimen of loaf I sent you, was merely 
made for family use, as we did not design mak- 
ing any for market. The molasses was made 
from syrup, of which we made about 8 hundred 
pounds of sugar or its equivalent in molasses. 
We have but small works in which we make 
sugar, from 225 to 240 trees; generally make 
from 10 to 15 hundred pounds, sometimes less. 

I send you the receipt as we make it. Scald 
the tubs thoroughly in lime water before setting 
them out, and also when they are taken in, and 
as often as they may become in the least sour. 
Boil the sap in a sheet iron pan and caldron, 
under shelter. When the sap is boiled to syrup, 
strain it through flannel, and usually let it set- 
tle over night. To cleanse syrup, for 50 pounds 
of sugar, take the whites of 3 eggs beaten to a 
froth, a teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in a 
pint of milk, stir it into the syrup while it is 
cold, and keep a slow fire until the scum is suffi- 
ciently raised to take off; boil down to tub sug- 
ar; pour it into the tubs while warm ; when it 
is cold, bore holes in the bottom of the tubs; 
take white flannel cloths, and wring out in cold 


4 water and place upon the top of the sugar, and 


set it todrain. The cloths should be wet as 
often as once a day. After ashort time, the 
specks of cleansing remaining in the sugar, and 
coloring matter, will begin to rise tothe top. 
Take a dry flannel cloth and wipe them from the 
sugar as often as the cloths are wet, before lay- 
ifg them on. 

For loaf sugar the process is the same, except 
that it is taken from the tubs, melted, and run 
into tin cans, and drained again, at the same 
time keeping the flannel cloths on the top of it. 

Watrer R. Dean. 

Factory Point, Dec. 19, 1853. 

[Country Gentleman. 





Woores Racs. These are a rich manure, be- 
ing thirty-four times stronger than cow dung. 
Tear them into little pieces and dig into the 
borders of the garden, or at the roots of fruit 
txees. In England they are worth fifty dollats a 
ton for manuring the hop plant. So also with 
pieces of wool, old skins, dead animals, feath- 
ers, &c. The best manure for cabbage, and 
such plants, is the toggings of sheep, a small 
quantity to be buried at the root of each plant, 
with a little ashes and plaster over it. 








Inpra Ink FOR Srare Parsrs. This ink is 
recommended for State Papers, as carbon 1s its 
base, which is indestructible when a 
from damp and other equally injurious Infueno™- 
The writing in Doomsday Book, after - — 
of eight centuries, is in better preserva 





the state papers of the last two Kings of Eng- 
land. 





